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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS. 



UNITED STATES. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF FEDERAL AND STATE ACTION AGAINST TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Prepared in the Bureau of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 1 

The first organized movement against tuberculosis in the United 
States was begun about fifteen years ago by the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. This society, the first of its kind 
in America, was organized at Philadelphia, April 22, 1892, by Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick, for the purpose of enlisting both physicians and 
laymen in the campaign. A report and history of this society have 
recently been issued. 

The work, as outlined in a report of the society, was to be accom- 
plished, first, by promulgating the doctrine of the contagiousness of 
the disease; second, by instructing the public in the practical method 
of avoidance and prevention; third, by visiting the tuberculous poor 
and supplying them with the necessary materials for protecting them- 
selves against the disease and instructing them in their use; fourth, by 
furnishing the tuberculous poor with hospital treatment; fifth, by 
cooperating with boards of health in such measures as they might 
adopt for the prevention of the disease; sixth, by advocating the 
enactment of appropriate laws for the prevention of the disease. 

Since that date, numerous other societies, leagues, and commissions 
have been organized, and to-day there are more than 50 such organi- 
zations in the United States. There are 2 national societies, namelj T , 
the American Antituberculosis League and the National Society for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The latter society was 
organized March 28, 1901, at Philadelphia, Pa., by a number of physi- 
cians and laymen. Two annual meetings of the association have been 
held at Washington. The constitution and by-laws, and reports of 
the annual meetings of this society have been published. 

There are 14 State associations, and 1 association in the District of 
Columbia. Through the efforts of these associations and other agen- 
cies, city and local societies have been organized in many of the cities 
of the Union. 

The following is a list of the States, including the District of Colum- 
bia, having such societies. It will be understood that all of these 
societies are independent of Government control: 

Delaware Antituberculosis Society, New Castle, Del. 

Illinois State Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Chicago, 111. 

Indiana Antituberculosis Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Des Moines, 
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Kentucky Antituberculosis Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Maryland Association for the Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Minnesota Antituberculosis Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

New Hampshire Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Concord, N. H. 

New Jersey State Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Newark, N. J. 

North Carolina Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Oxford, N. C. 

Ohio Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vermont Society for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Burlington, Vt. 

Wisconsin Society for the Study and Preventicn of Tuberculosis, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

District of Columbia Committee on the Prevention of Consumption, Washing- 
ton. 

The work of the above-mentioned societies, carried on independently 
or in cooperation with Federal, State, and municipal authorities, has 
been an important factor in the campaign against the disease in this 
country. The problem is more complex, in the congested centers of 
population, and for that reason it demanded the earliest recognition in 
the larger cities of the country. 

Many municipal authorities, acting under authority of State law or 
local ordinances, have been actively engaged in disseminating knowl- 
edge concerning the disease, taking steps looking to its prevention, and 
caring for those already afflicted. It may be stated that New York 
City led the way in this work and set an example of what may be done 
toward the elimination of this disease. 

A review of the excellent work done by municipal authorities is not 
included in this brief summary, which refers only to Federal, State, 
and Territorial measures taken for the prevention of the disease. 

DIRECT PUBLIC MEASURES TAKEN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 

FEDERAL ACTION. 

The National Government has taken certain steps for the prevention 
of the disease among its employees, chief of which are the establish- 
ments of sanatoria. 

The Surgeon-General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service issued an order August 2, 1898, directing that separate wards 
be set aside in all of the marine hospitals of the Service for the exclu- 
sive use of tubercular patients. This bureau further recognized the 
advantages of establishing a sanatorium in the arid regions of the 
Southwest in order that the well-known climatic conditions in that 
region might be utilized in the treatment of this disease. 

The Surgeon -General in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury dated November 28, 1898, representing the necessity for 
such an institution, stated as follows: 

The elimination of this disease from the seafaring classes is especially incumbent 
upon the Treasury Department and the Marine-Hospital Service. These sailors 
come to our hospitals and remain a sufficient LengtSi of time to leave, if able to leave 
at all, and to again ship on board their vessels, where, in the narrow confines of the 
forecastle, they spread the disease among other sailors, with whom they are so closely 
associated. Therefore any effort made to eliminate this disease from among the 
sailors is a very essential factor in preventing the spread of the disease among all 
classes of our population. 



